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VI. THE ORIGIN OF THE WEAVING SONGS AND 
THE THEME OF THE GIRL AT THE FOUNT AIN^ 

The poems called in this study Weaving Songs were in 
ancient times also known as History Songs, for the first name 
applied to them was Chansons d'istoire; then, a little later 
apparently, they were called Chansons de toile or Weaving 
Songs? By modern critics they have also been termed 
Romances but this name is not altogether satisfactory. If 
one glances through the critical edition of these poems 

' I have given the name of Fountain Songs in this study to the songs and 
fragments of songs that treat of the meeting at a fountain of a girl and her 
lover. It is this class of poem that M. Jeanroy handles on pp. 199-202 of 
his invaluable work on the origins of French lyric poetry, Les Origines de la 
Poisie Lyrique en France au Moyen Age, 1904. Some scholars may perhaps 
be surprized to find included under the same heading poems so different 
in nature and so widely separated in point of time as the Weaving Songs 
and the theme of the girl at the fountain. If I venture to handle them 
together within the limits of a single study, it is because I believe that 
these themes were once more closely allied than they are now, and even 
sprang originally from a similar source. The reasons for this belief will 
become apparent in the course of the study. 

2 The author of Guillaume de D6le was the first to mention the term: 
"Biau filz, ce fu ca en arriers Que les dames et les roines Soloient fere lor 
cortines Et chanter les chanjons d'istoire," ed. Servois, 1. 1147. The first 
mention of the Chansons de toile seems to be by Gerbert de Montreuil, the 
imitator of Guillaume de D6le, in his Roman de la Violate, 1. 2305. Henri 
d'Andeli makes use of the same term in his Lai d'Aristotc, 1. 374 {Fabliaux 
et Conies, ed. M^on, III, 96). 
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published by Karl Bartsch under the title Romanzen und 
Pastourellen^ one finds that the Weaving Songs are mixed up 
with other poems under the loose title of Romanzen. The 
term Romance, in use since the days of Grimm and Fauriel 
but first made popular by the collection of old French poems 
pubhshed by Paulin Paris under the title of Le Romancero 
franqais, was borrowed from the Spanish towards the end 
of the eighteenth century and then it designated, as it does 
still today, poems of historical content like our English 
Ballads. If the term was suitable enough during the Ro- 
mantic period when the Romancero appeared, it is a source 
of dangerous confusion nowadays when the same term is 
applied to poems so widely different in nature as the Weav- 
ing Songs and, to give only one instance, the lament of the 
young girl in the famous poem of Marcabru, A la fontana 
del vergier, which is generally termed a Romance.^ 

Hitherto it has been generally agreed that there are in all 
some twenty Weaving Songs,' pieces I-X, XII, XIV-XVII, 
in the collection of Bartsch and the five poems by Audefroi 
le B5,tard' composed at a later date and probably on the 
model of the older anonymous poems. Of these, however, no 
less than five would seem to be fragments,^ either left unfin- 
ished by the poet or handed down to us in incomplete form, 
and five imitations. This leaves ten poems, I-X, which 

' In referring to the poems I use throughout the numbers they bear in 
this edition. 

* Even M. Jeanroy, Les Origines de la Polsie Lyrique en France au 
Moyen Age, p. 217, does not make any distinction between Chansons d'is- 
toire and Romances though he seems to feel that the latter is not always a 
satisfactory name for the Weaving Songs. There is no a priori objection 
to the Weaving Songs being called Romances but there is to calling all 
Romances Weaving Songs, and for the purposes of this study it is especially 
important that only those poems should be taken into account which 
really are Weaving Songs or have some claim to be considered as such. 

' Voretzsch, EinfUhrung in das Studimn der allfranzosischen Likratur, 
p. 173. 

' Bartsch, op. cit. Nos. LVI-LX. Cf. the recent edition by A. Cullman, 
Die Lieder und Romanzen des Audefroi le Bastard, 1914. 

' Bartsch, op. cit. Nos. XII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII. 
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have generally been taken to be representative of the 
ancient Weaving Song but in reality only three of these 
can be fairly considered typical of the genre, namely the 
famous Raynaut song, I, Bele Aiglentine, II, and Bele Yolanz, 
VII.* We are thus obliged to limit the present study 

' In order to be considered a Weaving Song a poem should in our opinion 
show either an obvious weaving setting or contain such characteristic 
traits as are to be found in the unmistakable Weaving Songs, and preferably 
have both claims. Now if one studies these ten poems closely one is obliged 
to allow that even these few poems are not all really Weaving Songs, though 
tliey have been published together under the same title. Nos. IV and IX 
are incontestably Chansons de mal-mari6e, for not only have they no weaving 
setting but they contain the theme of the unhappily married girl, which is 
quite another genre, (cf. Jeanroy, Les Origines, p. 218). Nos. VIII and X, 
while they may be Weaving Songs, probably belong to a later date. The 
former, M. Jeanroy (op. cit. p. 217, n.) considers to be by Audefroi, conse- 
quently a later imitation, and the latter shows such clear traces of Provenfal 
influence in the mention of the losengier (11. 4 f., 15f., and 51) that it would 
be very unwise to class it amongst the Weaving Songs. Piece VI opens 
with three lines which certainly give the impression of a Weaving Song; 
the rest of the poem, however, is closely akin to the Chansons demal-marUe 
(cf. Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 218). It would seem, therefore, to be a hybrid 
poem or rather a Chanson de mal-marUe cast in the mould of a Weaving 
Song. This poem is representative of a type, as pieces XII and XIV would 
seem to show. Another instance is the curious poem beginning: "Osteis 
ma kenoille je ne pux filer," Archivfiir das Stttdium der neueren Sprachen 
und Literaturen, XCIX, 373. These poems do not seem to me to be Weaving 
Songs but rather to have appropriated the weaving setting. Of the Chansons 
de mal-mariie I propose to publish a separate study later in another place. 

The poems about Bele Doette (III) and Gaiete and Oriour (V) can hardly 
be considered Weaving Songs by any one. So far, indeed, are they from 
being Weaving Songs that they might be very fittingly designated by the 
term Romance or ancient Ballad in the English sense of the word. Conse- 
quently, whatever their origin may be, it will not be the same as the origin 
of the Weaving Songs. I do not pretend to know what the origin of these 
two poems is, but, if I were to look for it, I should be inclined to search 
amongst the many poetic situations contained in the Old Testament. There 
is a wealth of poetry and of poetic themes in the Bible, which, in spite of the 
countless religious poems of the Middle Ages based on almost every phase of 
biblical story, has not been fully credited with all the power of suggestion 
that it possesses and which may possibly have evoked imitation or lyric 
treatment at one time or another in the course of the many centuries these 
themes have been known. Looked at from this point of view the poem 
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chiefly to these poems and to use the others only with the 
greatest caution. 

The traditional name of these poems was, as we have 
seen, Chansons d'istoire or Chansons de toile and they were 
probably thus named because these terms were considered to 
be appropriate descriptions of the poems — Chansons d'istoire 
because they recounted an historical episode or some story 
believed to be true, — Chansons de toile because an invariable 
feature of the poems was the weaving of rich cloths of divers 
colours. The heroines, who are for the most part princesses 
or ladies of high degree, are represented, when the action 
described in the poem begins, as sitting indoors or at the 
window sewing or weaving: 

Bele Erembors a la fenestre au jor 

Sor ses genolz tient paile de color 1,7 

Bele Aiglentine en roial chamberine 
Devant sa dame cousoit une chemise 11,1 

about Gaiete and Oriour (V) seems to call to mind the scene in Genesis XXIV, 
which describes how Abraham's servant goes to a certain well in order to 
take a wife for his master's son, Isaac, and there amongst the girls drawing 
water for their flocks, singles out Rebekah who consents to become Isaac's 
wife. Very similar to this is the account of Jacob's meeting with Rachel, 
his future wife. Genesis XXIV, 1-14, so similar indeed that it can be consid- 
ered a second version of the same theme. Now it is not inconceivable that 
these two scenes in Genesis evoked some such poem as ours about the two 
beautiful sisters Gaiete and Oriour at the fountain. In it a young noble- 
man named Gerairt descries Gaiete at the fountain and takes her in his 
arms and kisses her; Gaiete offers no resistance and Gerairt takes her away 
to his own country and marries her. The general tenor of the poem and the 
mention of the quintain (1. 5) naturally transports us to France in the 
Middle Ages, but that would be expected from the nature of the case, if the 
theme underwent imitation by a French poet. There are some differences 
between the two themes, of course, but underlying the differences the 
similarities are still very great and comprise the salient points of the story. 
One or two are indeed very curious. It was not really to bathe, as the first 
verse implies, that Gaiete and Oriour went to the fountain but to draw water: 
"Quant avras, Oriour, de I'ague prise," and that might be a reminiscence of 
the watering of the watering of the flocks at the well. Again the action 
takes place in the evening: "Lou samedi a soir," which is all the more 
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There seems little doubt that this weaving scene was origi- 
nally an obligatory feature of all Weaving Songs and so 
popular was this setting that it was extended (cf. note 8) to 
other poems which are by no means Weaving Songs in the 
light of their contents: 

Bele Yolanz en chambre koie 
Sor ses genouz pailes desploie 
Cost un fil d'or, I'autre de soie VI,1 

This poem is sufficiently old,' however, to have preserved 
something approaching what the weaving setting in the 
earliest poems must have been and is consequently a valua- 
ble testimony. The traditional setting lived on a con- 
siderable time,^* for we find a trace of it in piece VIII and 
also in the only poem of Audefroi le Bitard which can be 
considered to bear any resemblance to the Weaving Songs:" 

curious as there are so many more allusions to the early morning in old 
French lyrics than to the evening. But here it is not without significance 
perhaps, for it was in the evening that the women used to go to the well to 
water their flocks as is expressly stated: "And he made his camels to kneel 
down without the city by a well of water at the time of the evening, even the 
time that women go out to draw water," {Genesis, XXIV, 11). Lastly, in 
both themes the girl raises no objection to being taken away and both end 
with the marriage in the bridegroom's country. (Cf . note 24.) 

In the same way it is clear that the song about Bde Doette (III) is not a 
Weaving Song either. It has none of the characteristic features of a Weav- 
ing Song, not even the weaving trait which was sometimes introduced 
into poems of a different nature, as we have seen. It also is a Romance 
like the poem just mentioned and probably its origin, if we could know it, is 
likewise very ancient. 

» Cf. Jeanroy, op. cit. p. 217, n. 1. 

" A curious instance of survival is to be found in the opening lines of the 
Scotch Ballad, Young Aikin: "Lady Margaret sits in her bower door 

Sewing at her silken seam." 
Quoted by A. G. Latham, Treasury of French Literature. 

" I do not think Audefroi had any clear understanding of the nature of the 
poems he imitated. He wrote at a time when the real significance of 
the Weaving Songs had long been forgotten. For the most part his poems 
are variations of the theme of the unhappily married girl {Chansons de mal- 
mariee) . It is only in piece LVIII that he imitates the Weaving Songs. 
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En chambre a or se siet la bele Beatris, 

Dementet soi forment, en plorant trait ses fis LVIII.l 

But striking as is the weaving setting of our poems their 
great originality lies in the strange conception of love that 
is to be discerned in them, for they are all love-poems of a 
sombre kind. Generally speaking the poems are little love 
dramas in which is described the meeting and reconciliation 
of two lovers after a period of estrangement; sometimes the 
woman is represented as having been unfaithful to her 
lover and even already with child, but the theme would 
seem to be susceptible of divergent treatment, for at other 
times it is the lover who is charged with infidelity and each 
of our extant Weaving Songs seems to show a different 
aspect. In the Raynaut poem, (I) it is Erembors, the 
heroine, who is represented as having been unfaithful to 
Count Raynaut. In the poem about fair Aiglentine, (II) 
on the other hand, it is the hero. Count Henri, who is to 
blame for Aiglentine's condition. In pieces VII and X 
there is no mention of infidelity on either side, but in both 
poems the lovers have obviously been separated for a 
space, for they return to each other with such dehght. 
In the main the poet's interest is centred in the woman 
rather than the lover, and love in the Weaving Songs is 
considered chiefly from the woman's standpoint, the feelings 
and passions of men being generally ignored. The heroines 
are depicted as being consumed by an ardent passion, while 
the men who are the objects of this love not only do nothing 
to win or deserve it, but show sometimes considerable 
indifference for it; in some poems they are even represented 
as abandoning their true loves secretly and without a word 
of explanation, as if the latter had been unfaithful to them, 
(I and II) and when they meet again the knight chides the 
lady with having forgotten him. Not only Count Ray- 
naut acts thus, (I, 17) but also the unnamed lover of fair 
Yolanz: 

"Ma douce dame, mis m'avez en obli" VII,19 
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There is, therefore, something mysterious and inexplicable 
about these women's love and inevitably one wonders what 
the motive behind it is. Their humility, too, seems to know 
no bounds, for they accept whatever treatment is meted 
out to them with the most complete submission. In the 
first poem Raynaut has abandoned Erembors without any 
apparent cause and yet it is Erembors who justifies herself 
and pleads her innocence. The same humility is noticeable 
in Aiglentine, (II) who after having given her love to a cer- 
tain Count Henri and been abandoned by him goes herself 
and asks him if he is willing to marry her." This humble 
attitude is that of a servant before her master or a devotee 
before her God, as M. Jeanroy has so well described it: 
"La fougueuse humilite des amantes n'a d'egale que la 
superbe indifference des amants; elles ont devant eux I'atti- 
tude d'une servante devant son ihaitre, d'une devote devant 
son Dieu.i' 

This treatment of love, which is practically peculiar to our 
Weaving Songs, is all the more extraordinary as from the very 
beginnings of Troubadour poetry the r61es are exactly re- 
versed. Woman then is the paragon of perfection and it is 
the lover who humiliates himself and sings whole paeans 
extolling her beauty and incomparable charm, though with 
little hope of seeing his love requited. Further, the fact that 
the heroine of these old French poems is always a young girl 
or unmarried woman stands out in striking contrast to the 
received practice of the courtly songs of the Troubadours in 
which it is almost invariably a married woman who is the 
object of the poet's adoration. The conception therefore of 
love that we have in our Weaving Songs is either very old 

" A situation somewhat similar to this is to be found in the poem of 
Audefroi le Batard about the fair Beatrice (LVIII). It would seem that 
Audefroi here took the Aiglentine poem as his model and that constitutes 
the chief claim that his poem has to be considered a Weaving Song. 

"Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 220. This conception of love, as M. Jeanroy 
remarks, (ibid., p. 227 n. 2) was not limited to France; it is also to be found 
in the most ancient Spanish works. 
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or inspired at a later date by a very ancient model. If the 
latter is the case, it is interesting to note that such a concep- 
tion could survive in an age when all poetic ideas were so 
diametrically opposed to it," but if the former, it may pos- 
sibly have originated in some cause that altogether preceded 
the birth of Troubadour art. Be this as it may, enough has 
been said to characterize the essential features of our Weaving 
Songs and two facts at any. rate would seem to be certain. 
These are assured by the titles of the poems which we have 
alluded to above, for these titles date from a time when it 
was possible to know more about the origin of these poems 
than it is at present. We may take it, then, that the terms 
Chansons d'istoire and Chansons de toile were accurate de- 
scriptions of the original poems and that it was a matter of 
comparative indifference whether the poems were called 
Weaving or History Songs. The latter, therefore, must have 
celebrated some authentic piece of history or some narrative 
believed to be such, and in this story the description of a 
girl weaving must have been of paramount importance 
or it would not have left such an indelible mark on the 
poems. But what is this historical episode of which a 
woman or girl seated weaving is the heroine? And who is 
this girl who loves in such an unconventional way that all 
the elaborate laws of the Troubadours about love are either 
set at nought or unknown? Of the various weaving scenes 
to be found in history or literature there is only one scene, 
so far as I know, which is at one and the same time of 
historical importance and coupled with a little love drama, 
and that is to be found in the apocryphal account of the 

" The poems as we know them belong to the end of the twelfth or the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. They are mostly contained in that 
part of the famous Paris MS. 20050 which belongs to the thirteenth century. 
Those, however, quoted in Guillaume de D61e go back at least to the twelfth 
century, since that poem has been shown to date from the year 1200. Cf. 
the excellent note on the date of the Weaving Songs by M. Jeanroy, op. cit. 
p. 217. 
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Annunciation of the Virgin Mary.^^* Is it possible this story 
could have been the origin of our Weaving Songs? 

The account of the Annunciation as given by the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels is certainly a wonderful story. The details 
are not the same in each gospel but in the main the accounts 
agree. The two that founded, so to speak, the tradition 
and so exercised the greatest influence are the Protevangelium 
of St. James the Less, a writing of the second century A. D." 
and the gospel called Pseudo-Matthew^^ which appeared con- 
siderably after the Protevangelium, probably about the end 
of the fifth century. After giving the account of the visita- 
tion of Saint Anna, and of the birth of the Virgin Mary these 
gospels proceed to recount Mary's life up to the time of the 
Annunciation. The Protevangelium tells us that the chief 
priests wished to make a veil or curtain for the temple of 
the Lord: — IIoHjo'cojuei' KaTaireracr/ia rep /icup Kvplov^'' and for 
that purpose summoned seven'' immaculate virgins of the 
tribe of David to weave the veil and the high priest bethought 
him of Mary and she was one of them. Then the high priest 

"» Professor Carleton Brown refers me to the story of Syndonia. Cf. 
Hulme's Introduction to the Harrowing of Hell, E. E. T. S. Extra Series C, 
p. lix. There is, however, no love theme coupled with this episode. 

" "Ex his testimoniis quod sequitur, videri Jacobi librum medio fere 
saeculo secundo prodiisse," C. Tischendorf, De Evangdiorum apocryphorum 
origine et usu, p. 34. Cf. idem, Evangelia Apocrypha, 1876, Prolegomena 
p. XIII. 

" The gospel commonly denoted thus is really entitled Liber de ortu beatae 
Mariae et Injanlia Salvatoris a beato Matthaeo evangelista hebraice scriptus et a 
beato leronimo presbyter o in Latinmn translatus; Tischendorf, De Evangelior- 
um apocryphorum origine et usu, p. 46, dates it thus: "De aetate libri si 
quaeritur, ut Hieronymi obitu non potest prior esse, ita nee multo posterior 
esse videtur. Hinc iinem saeculi quinti conjecerim." Cf. M. Nicolas, 
Eludes sur les 6vangiles apocryphes, p. 344. 

" Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 1876, p. 20. Cf. the recent text 
published by Michel, Evangiles Apocryphes, p. 20, which is practically 
identical. Pseudo-Matthew has not this passage. The source of the 
Protevangelium in this account of the making of the veil is obviously the 
description in Exodus XXXVI, 35, 37, of the veil made by Moses for the 
tabernacle. Cf. Michel, op. cit. p. 21. 

" In Pseudo-Matthew only five. 
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bade them draw lots to see which of the different coloured 
threads each of them should weave: — AdxsTe /xoi tIs vijcv, to 
Xpvffiov Ktti t6 an'iavTOV Kal Ti)y fivacov Kol to ar]piK6v Kal tA 
vaKlvdivov Kal t6 kokklvov Kal t^c dXij^u^c irop(}>vpav.^^ The 
purple and the scarlet fell to Mary and she took the scarlet 
and began to weave: — Mapid/t de XajSoD<ra t6 kSkkivov iKXciidev.^" 
Thus Mary worked assiduously at her task of weaving: — 
Insistebat autem operi lanificii.^' While the Protevan- 
gelium is silent, Pseudo-Matthew even tells us how she 
mapped out her day. From early in the morning until the 
third hour of the day she would remain in prayer, but from 
the third hour until the ninth she busied herself with weav- 
ing: — Hanc autem regulam sibi statuerat, ut a mane 
usque ad horam tertiam orationibus insisteret, a tertia 
autem usque ad nonam textrino opere se occuparet.^^ 
From the ninth hour on, however, she relapsed into prayer. 
Now it was while Mary was engaged in weaving that the 
Annunciation took place. It is true that according to both 

" In Pseudo-Maithew the account is slightly different: "Tunc Joseph ac- 
cepit Mariam cum aliis quinque virginibus, quae essent cum ea in domo 
Joseph. Erant autem istae virgines Rebecca, Sephora, Susanna, Abigea et 
Zahel; quibus datum est a pontificibus sericum hyacinthum, et byssus et 
coccus et purpura et linum. Miserunt autem sortes inter se, quid unaquae- 
que virgo faceret; contigit autem ut Maria purpuram acciperet ad velum 
temph domini." Tischendorf, op. cit. p. 69-70. That this story enjoyed 
great popularity in early times there can be httle doubt, for it was retold 
several times in Romance versions and not only in prose but also in verse. 
Thus there existed a Provengal poem on the childhood of Jesus a few lines 
of which have been preserved and amongst them this episode of the casting 
of lots. Mary and her companions "Giteron sortz que obraria Caduna ni 
que faria, O canebe, o hn, o lana. Maria pres a obrar Porpra al temple per 
I'autar," Zeitschrift fur rom. Phil. VIII, 545. The old French version, 
which is obviously based on Pseudo-Maithew, is perhaps also worth quoting: 
"As queles (V vierges compaignes) li vesque ont donnfi sole, samit, bogherant 
et pourpre et hn et coton. Dont fisent ces virges le busque entre eles que 
Marie feroit, si avint que par le busque ele dut avoir le pourpre au voile dou 
temple nostre signor." Les anfances nostre Dame et de Jesu, Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. MS. 1553, fonds franjais, fol. 274 v° a. 

" Tischendorf, op. cit. p. 21. 

" Pseitdo-Matthaei Evangdium, cap. VI, Tischendorf, op. cit. p. 63. 

« Tischendorf, op. cit. p. 63. 
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the Protevangelium and Pseudo-Matthew the angel would 
seem to have appeared to Mary twice, for according to the 
former she heard a voice speaking to her at some time 
previous to the actual Annunciation when she had gone out 
with her pitcher to draw water, and according to the latter 
the angel actually appeared to her twice — once while she 
was standing by the fountain and again another day while 
she was weaving. The account of the Protevangelium is as 
follows: — Kat tKafiiv riiv KaKicrjv koL kiy)Kd(.v yefdcai OSwp" Kal Idov 
({xjivij \kyov(Ta' Xaipt Kexo^pi'TOJixivr], 6 Kvpics ixera aov, tiiXoyr]ij.kvr] 
ai) Iv yvvai^lv. Kal irtpiiPXkireTO Se^ia Kal apianpa, TCoBtv avri] i) 
(jxijvri. Kai aiivrpoixm ytvoixkvr) airiti us rbv oIkov ahrrjs Kal 
avkiravaev rijv KaXxijc, Kai XaiSoOtra tijc irop(j>vpav kKaJBicev iirl 
TOv dpbvov aiiT^s Kal tVKKtv airriv. Kai ISov &yye\os Kvpiov iart) 
kvinnov avTijs XeYOJC.^' 

It will be seen that for the author of the Protevangelium 
the two appearances of the angel occurred on the same day 
and both formed part of the same Annunciation scene, 
whereas from Pseudo-Matthew we can only conclude that 
the Annunciation took place twice, on two different days, 
once at the fountain and once indoors (in the temple or in 
Joseph's house), while Mary was sitting weaving. Now 
it would seem that from these two accounts there grew up in 
later times, approximately between the fifth and the eleventh 

" Tischendorf , op. cit. p. 2 1 f. The text of Pseudo-Matthew is as follows : 
"Altera autem die dum Maria staret juxta fontem ut urceolum impleret, 
apparuit ei angelus domini et dixit: Beata es Maria, quoniam in utero tuo 
habitaculum domino praeparasti. Ecce veniet lux de caelo, ut habitet in 
te, et per te universe mundo resplendebit. Iterum tertia die dum operaretur 
purpuram digitis suis, ingressus est ad earn iuvenis, cuius pulchritude non 
potuit enarrari," Tischendorf, op. cit. p. 70. I add the old French version 
by way of comparison: En i autre jour endementiers que elle estoit d'en- 
coste une fontainne li angeles de nostre signer s'appani a li et li dist: 
'Beneoite es tu, Marie, qui as apparillie en ten ventre I'abitacion de diu. 
Li lumiere venra deu chiel et habitera en ti si que par ti tous li mondes 
resplendira.' Endementiers que elle au tierch jour euvreit de ses dois 
pourpre vint a li uns jovenenchiaus qui biautfis ne poroit estre racontee. 
Les Anfances nostre Dame et de Jesu, Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS. 1553, fol. 274 
v'b. 
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centuries, perhaps more especially under the influence of 
Pseudo-Matthew, two separate but widely spread traditions 
concerning the scene and circumstances of the Annunciation, 
the one recording that it occurred while Mary was weaving, 
the other that it took place while she was drawing water at 
the fountain.^* The weaving tradition seems to have 
established itself at a very early date, for it is represented 
in one form of art or another from the fifth century onwards. 
Cameos,^^ ivory work,^^ intaglios,'' stained-glass windows'"* 
and some old masters all depict the Annunciation thus. 
In fact before the thirteenth century Mary was hardly ever 
represented without a spindle or a basket containing balls of 
wool.'' This tradition was so firmly rooted in the popular 

^ Just as the author of the FrotevangcUum borrowed the weaving setting 
of the Annunciation scene from Exodus XXXVI w. 35 and 37 (cf. n. 17), 
so in my opinion the fountain tradition, which also appears for the first time 
in the Protevangelium, though it perhaps only receives its final shape in 
Pseudo-Matthew, was borrowed by the same writer from the setting of 
Genesis XXIV, w. 11 ff. This passage describes how Abraham's servant 
meets with Rebeliah while she is drawing water at the well and announces 
to her the mission entrusted to him by his master (cf. Thilo, Codex apo- 
cryphus, p. 366, n.). I have already had occasion to allude to this scene as 
being possibly the origin of the poem about Gaiete and Oriour (cf. note 8). 

" Le cam6e byzantin de la Bibliothique nationale sous le no. 262 donne la 
Sainte Vierge et I'ange dans un ovale. . . . Les deux figures sont de profil et 
se regardent, I'ange porte une verge et la Vierge tient un 6cheveau de fil qui 
paralt sortir d'une corbeille. L'autre pierre catalogu6e sous le no. 264 
.... La Sainte Vierge et I'ange sont encore de profil et tiennent I'^che- 
veau de fil et la verge; l'6cheveau sort d'une corbeille. Rohault de Fleury, 
La Sainte Vierge, 1, 78, and PI. IX. 

'' Ibid. p. 78 ff. and PI. VII, IX, X. Ivoire de Hanovre—Vne boite en 
ivoire du cinqui^me siecle. ... La sainte Vierge assise tient de la main 
gauche un fil qui s'enroule sur un fuseau, qu'elle toume. . . . Pesaro 
(PI. IX) — un morceau d'ivoire. ... De la main gauche eUe tient deux 
fuseaux . , . Ivoire Spitzer (PI. X) — neuvidme siScle. ... la Vierge 
assise dans une riche maison tient un fuseau de la main droite et une pelote de 
la main gauche. 

" Ibid. p. 78 ff. Une intaille sur ^meraude du septieme siScle . . . 
actuellement k Madrid . . . I'dcheveau de fil et la corbeille. 

^ Cf. E. MMe, Vart religieux du treizieme siecle, p. 286. 

" In addition to the examples quoted above see Rohault de Fleury, op. 
cit. I, 78-92, and PI. VII, IX, X, XL Cf. E. MAle, op. cit. p. 286. 
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mind that the silky autumnal gossamers were called the 
"threads of the Virgin" (les fils de la Vierge) and they have 
kept that name to this day.'" The fountain tradition, of 
which there is apparently no trace in any form of art before 
the eleventh century, would seem to have been especially 
popular in the Eastern Church,'^ for there are several 
monastic churches in Greece containing pictures of the 
Annunciation, in which Mary is painted with a pitcher in her 
hand standing near a fountain at the moment the angel 
appears to her.'^ A Greek manuscript of the eleventh 
century contains a miniature of the same scene,'' which is 
also represented in the Church of St. Mark at Venice.'* 
This treatment of the theme became later on popular also in 
sculpture and it would doubtless be possible to find many 
instances of it amongst the churches of France. One striking 
example is the church of St. Etienne du Mont at Paris which 
depicts the Annunciation scene thus on the west facade. 
There on one side of the big rose-window stands in relief an 

»» Cf. E. Male, op. cii. p. 286. 

" The reason why the fountain tradition developed later than the 
weaving tradition is perhaps to be found in the fact that, though its ultimate 
source is the Protevangelium (cf. n. 24) it was not until it had been given 
shape and made popular by Pseudo-Matthew that it really became an inde- 
pendent tradition. That this tradition further was chiefly popular in the 
Eastern Church need not cause surprise, for the whole setting of the scene 
is completely Eastern. In the East these wells, marked by a few large 
slabs of rough stone about the well's mouth, were the chief meeting-place 
for the neighbouring inhabitants and this was especially the case in ancient 
biblical times as described in Genesis XXIV, v. 11, ff., to which this tradition 
ultimately goes back, (cf. n. 24). Thus the setting would naturally appeal 
to an Eastern mind or anyone acquainted with the customs of the East. 

^ Cf. M. Nicolas, &udes sur les Avangiles apocryphes, p. 313. The 
Provengal version of the childhood of Jesus alluded to above, (n. 19), also 
knew this tradition: "Anet querre d'aiga Maria." 

''Bibl. Nat. manuscrit grec,47, (PI. XV), onzitoe siMe. La Sainte 
Vierge puise de I'eau 4 unefontaine dans un vase d'or auquel pend une corde. 
. . elle se retoume pour voir I'ange qui est en Pair et se dirige vers elle. 
Rohault de Fleury, La Sainte Vierge I, 91. 

" Ibid. p. 91. La Vierge puise de I'eau k une fontaine et retoume la tete 
pour voir I'ange qui est encore en Pair et lui addresse la parole. 
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angel carrying a lily and on the other a fountain with a girl be- 
side it. These figures represent Gabriel and the Virgin Mary.'^ 
That the whole story of the Annunciation as told in the 
Apocryphal Gospels was immensely popular in the Middle 
Ages is sufficiently proved by the Romance versions evoked 
both in prose and verse by the Protevangelium and Pseudo- 
Matthew (cf. note 19). This popularity, however, was not 
confined merely to the later Middle Ages,'^ for from the 
fifth century to the sixteenth the Apocryphal Gospels, 
alike in the Eastern and the Western Church, were far 
more widely spread than the canonical Gospels." Whilst 
the latter were unknown even in name to the people as a 
whole, the Protevangelium of James and the Gospels of 
Thomas, Pseudo-Matthew and Nicodemus were translated 
into all languages and became the authentic sources of the 
gospel story." The Protevangelium especially was known 
to Western Christians at a very early date and, though it was 
banned as heretical and spurious by Pope Gelasius in 493, 
its popularity was no whit diminished.'^ Thus there seems 
no doubt that the Annunciation and especially these two 
traditions about the circumstances under which it took 
place seized hold upon the imaginations of men in a most 
extraordinary way, and by evoking imitation provided 
inspiration for lyric song — the tradition of the appearance 
of the angel at the fountain evoking the Fountain Songs, 
that of the appearance in the temple the Weaving Songs. 
This will be best illustrated by a successive examination 
of these two classes of poems. 

" There must be many other churches in France which show similar rep- 
resentations of the Annunciation scene; I only instance St. Etienne du 
Mont because at one time I used to pass by it every day. 

" Philipp Mousket in his Reimchronik 10S20-7S shows a knowledge of 
both the Protevangelium and Pseudo-Matthew, cf. Grober, Grundriss II, 1, 
p. 657. 

" M. Nicolas, tiudes sur les 6vangUes apocryphes, p. 401. 

»» Nicolas, op. cit., pp. 402, 330. 

" R. Reinsch, Die Psetido-Evangdien von Jesu und Maria's Kindheit in der 
romanischen und germanischen Literatur, p. 1 f. 
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The great resemblance between the Annunciation story 
and the Weaving Songs is the fact that the heroine of them, 
as already mentioned, is invariably represented as weaving 
when the action of the poem begins, just as Mary was weaving 
the veil of the temple when the angel suddenly appeared to 
her. The resemblance in this respect is complete and this 
setting is all the more significant as it developed into a sort 
of stereotyped opening for these poems. That nothing is 
ever mentioned in the poems anterior to the weaving scene 
is not surprising, seeing that the Annunciation took place 
while Mary was weaving and that the description of her 
weaving opens the apocryphal account of the scene. If this 
resemblance is not based on mere fancy the explanation it 
provides of these poems has obvious advantages, but if it is 
wrong we are thrown back once more on the old difficulty 
of accounting for the description in these poems of a custom 
that had ceased to exist a century or two before the probable 
date of the oldest amongst them. It is necessary, as Grober 
has pointed out,*" to go back to the days of Charlemagne 
or the generation immediately following to find a time when 
princesses or the daughters of great lords used to busy them- 
selves weaving with spindle or distaff." If the practice had 
so completely disappeared from the customs of the age that 
gave birth to the poems, how had the memory of these 
times lived on? But if, on the other hand, these poems, 
or others older than they, were evoked by this account of 
the Annunciation scene, the difficulty disappears at once, 
for the poet was carried back to remote times by the text 
from which he drew his inspiration. 

It may be objected here that the heroines of the Weaving 
Songs are invariably ladies of high rank, frequently indeed 
princesses, the daughters of kings and emperors, and that, 
seeing the humble origin of the Virgin Mary, there is little 
likelihood of the weaving scenes of the poems being imita- 
tions or reminiscences of the one in the Annunciation story. 

*' Grundriss der romanischen PhUologie, II, 1, p. 446. 
« Einhard, Vita Caroli, cap. 19. 
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The objection is not without weight, for there certainly was a 
tradition that the Virgin was a shepherdess, and this tradition 
goes back to very ancient times and enjoyed great popu- 
larity.^^ But there was also another tradition about the 
Virgin and one supported too by the teaching of the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, according to which Mary was of royal 
rank by reason of her descent from David. It is quite 
possible that Pseudo-Matthew knew this tradition, for he 
records that from time immemorial the daughters of kings 
had been harboured in the temple,^ implying of course 
that Mary was of similar rank and that from the moment 
she was dedicated to the Lord and took up her abode in the 
temple she was enveloped with all the prestige and con- 
sideration due to her royal descent. However this may be, 
the tradition concerning the royal rank of Mary is unques- 
tionable and was undoubtedly widely spread, as it inspired 
all forms of art right through the Middle Ages.** For the 
Middle Ages Mary was a Queen"*^ and many pictures and 
wall paintings represent the Virgin wearing a crown. On 
the West door of the Cathedral at Chartres and on Saint 
Anne's door of Notre Dame at Paris Mary is depicted as 
seated upon a throne in royal state.** This tradition is 
ancient, for it appears already in the famous hymn to the 
Virgin: "Salve regina," which dates probably from the 
eleventh century*' and it is especially predominant in such 
works as the De laudibus heatae Mariae, the Speculum beatae 

*' I shall deal more fully with this tradition when I come to study the 
Pastourelle. 

*' Ex quo aedificatum est templum hoc a Salomone, fuerant in eo filiae 
regum virgines, cap. VIII, Tischendorf, Evangdia Apocrypha, p. 66. 

" It was known by Saint Bernard: — "Quid ergo sidereum micat in gen- 
eratione Mariae? Plane quod ex regibus orta, quod ex semine Abrahae, 
quod generosa ex stirpe David." Opera Omnia, ed. Migne, 1862, II, col. 
433. Gottfried of Hagenau makes it the starting point of the legends he 
records of the life of the Virgin, cf. Schmidt, Gottfried de Hagenau, p. 19. 

" Cf . Male, L'art religieux du treizieme siecle, pp. 277-8. 

« Ibid. p. 278. 

" Ibid. p. 278, n. 2. 
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Mariae*^ and others written in praise of the Virgin. Thus 
a poet of the Middle Ages acquainted with this tradition 
and drawing his inspiration from the apocryphal account 
of the Annunciation would naturally represent his heroine 
as being of royal stock. It may be suggested here that 
what has been considered to be an allusion in these poems 
to the gynaeceum or women's quarters in a feudal castle,^' 
is possibly the dim recollection of the temple of the apoc- 
ryphal story or that part of it set apart for the maidens 
especially dedicated to the service of the Lord and in which 
Mary was weaving when the angel approached her. 

Now if the first authors of Weaving Songs really did draw 
their inspiration from the Annunciation story it is evident 
that this attempt to represent the scene in human values is 
not altogether lacking in coherence. At the same time it is 
patent to all that the model is fraught with difficulties and 
complications for anyone attempting to make a secular 
imitation of it. Just consider a moment the story of Joseph 
and Mary as recorded in the Apocryphal Gospels. It is so 
simple on the surface and yet in reality it is full of apparent 
inconsistencies and contradictions. First of all Joseph is, 
and is not, the husband of Mary. In a general way he was 
regarded as the espoused husband of Mary because accord- 
ing to the Jewish custom of those days he had taken Mary 

*' Maria Regina propter Regiam Parentelam et generis nobilitatem. Quia 
regali ex progenie Maria, orta de tribu Juda clara ex stirpe David. Fuit 
enim de tribu sacerdotali et regia, quia Cristum paritura erat qui est rex et 
sacerdos, De laudibus beatae Mariae, VI. 

Speculum sancte Marie hunc librum vocate; 

Reginam cell in hoc speculo considerate. 

Speculum sancte Marie virginis. 
In the Speculum beatae Mariae Mary is Queen of heaven, earth, and hell. 
Cf. Male, loc. cit. p. 277. 

*' Gaston Paris expressed the opinion that these songs were composed 
originally "Pour etre chant6es dans les gyn^cfcs par les femmes qui y travail- 
laient," Romania XI, p. 144. M. Jeanroy would seem to be of the same 
opinion. Cf. Les Origines de la Poisie Lyrique en France au moyen dge," 
p. 225. 
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and her attendant maidens into his house for protection.^* 
In the apocryphal account Joseph is represented, doubtless 
for doctrinal reasons, as being an old man with children 
of his own and only reluctantly consenting to take charge 
of Mary when the lot drawn by the high priest falls upon 
him.^i In the full sense of the word, however, he was not 
her husband because the day of the wedding had not arrived. 
Further, Joseph both was, and was not, guilty of having left 
Mary with child. As soon as it was noticed that Mary 
was pregnant the blame for her condition was immediately 
laid at his door, because she was then living in his house and 
under his care. On the other hand he was innocent, for 
Mary's condition was but the fulfilment of the angel's 
message, though the angel's visit to Mary was at first 
unknown both to the priests and to the people, just as it was 
unknown to Joseph himself until the angel appeared to him. 
Lastly Mary is, and is not, unfaithful to Joseph. In Joseph's 
opinion there was so Uttle doubt of her guilt that we are told 
he was minded to put her away privily. In the eyes of the 
people too Mary had sinned (though in collusion with 
Joseph) in that she was with child before her wedding day. 
On the other hand, in point of fact Mary was innocent, 
neither having sinned with Joseph nor against him, for the 
appearance of the angel to her with his message exonerates 
her from any guilt that might otherwise be ascribed to her 
condition. To sum up then we may say that, though in 
reality Joseph and Mary were altogether free from blame, 
in the eyes of the world they had both been unfaithful, for 
they were not, as in the Canonical Gospels, man and wife. 

'" Saint Bernard speaking of the betrothal of Joseph and Mary com- 
ments on the custom: Mossiquidemjudaeorumerat,utadiedesponsationis 
suae, usque ad tempus nuptiarum, sponsis sponsae traderentur cus- 
todiendae: quatenus earum ipsi eo sibi pudicitiam curiosius servarent, quo 
sibi ipsi fideliores existerent. Opera omnia, ed. Migne, 1862, II, col. 67. 

" A dove, the appointed sign, comes out of Joseph's wand and settles on 
his head. For the full account see the Protevangelium cap. IX (Tischendorf, 
Evangdia Apocrypha, p. 18, f.) and Pseudo-Matthew, cap. VIU (ibid. p. 
66 f.). 
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When looked at in this light the situation of the Annuncia- 
tion story is seen to be full of contradictions and ambiguities. 
Eliminate the supernatural element and make the story the 
subject of secular imitation and these ambiguities are bound 
to increase, for the only thing that explained them, namely 
the appearance of the angel, has been suppressed. Further, 
as it would be impossible to depict in any given poem more 
than one side of the situation it becomes immediately 
obvious that secular imitation of such a theme would give 
rise to poems showing considerable divergence of treatment, 
according as this aspect or that is selected by the poet for 
imitation. If, therefore, the Annunciation story really lies 
behind our Weaving Songs we should expect to find certain 
variations in the handling of the theme. 

From this point of view the uncertainties and inconsisten- 
cies existing in the poems are most instructive, for in each 
of the few extant Weaving Songs they would seem to cor- 
respond to similar uncertainties in the original story. In 
the famous Raynaut poem (I) the relation of Count Raynaut 
to Erembors is left uncertain. It is by no means clear 
whether he is the husband or merely the lover of Erembors. 
Nowhere in the poem is there anything that can definitely 
decide the point and it would seem as if the poet had not 
himself created the uncertainty. Further Erembors, the 
heroine, is represented by the poet as having been unfaithful 
to Count Raynaut, her lover: — 

"Jal mesfelstes, fiUe d'empereor 

Autrui amastes, si obliastes nos!" 1,16 

and yet again also as being innocent, for in the end by taking 
an oath on holy relics she succeeds in convincing Count 
Raynaut that his suspicions about her conduct are un- 
founded: — 

"Sire Raynauz, je m'en escondirai: 

A cent puceles sor sainz vos jurerai, . . . 

C'onques nul home fors vostre core n'amai." 1,19 

The charge of infidelity is so precise that the impression 
created is that Count Raynaut's suspicions are somewhat 
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too easily allayed, but if the poem is really modelled on the 
Annunciation story, the slight inconsistency is sufficiently 
explained. 

Take another poem: the fair Aiglentine (II). In it also 
the relationship of hero to heroine is not without ambiguity. 
Count Henri is perhaps the lover of Aiglentine but more 
probably her betrothed. In any case he is not her husband, as 
he consents to marry her at the close of the poem. The 
great uncertainty this time lies in the question whether 
Count Henri is guilty of having left Aiglentine with child 
and whether he will marry her. At the beginning of the 
poem Count Henri is clearly depicted as being to blame 
for the condition Aiglentine is found in by her mother: — 

"Ma douce dame, ne le vos puis noier: 

Je ai am6 un cortois soudoier, 

Le preu Henri, qui tant fet a proisier." 11,19 

but when Aiglentine asks him whether he is willing to marry 

her: — 

"Ja vos requiert Aiglentine au vis cler, 
Se la prendrez a moullier et a per." 11,40 

he readily consents: — 

"Oil," dit Henris, "one joie n'oi mes tel." 11,42 

though from the whole tenor of the poem the only inference 
to be drawn is that he had definitely abandoned her. What 
is not clear here is the reason that produces this sudden 
change of purpose in Count Henri's behaviour. If, however, 
the poem were based on the Annunciation story, this incon- 
sistency would not cause surprise, for Joseph acted very 
similarly with regard to Mary. When Mary was found 
to be with child he was minded, we are told, to put her away 
privily, and it was only after he had learnt that Mary's 
condition was not her own fault that he was willing to take 
her back again. The difficulty would not have arisen if 
the angel's r61e had not been eliminated, but that was a 
sine qua -non of a secular imitation. 
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If we turn now from the complexities in the theme to study 
the heroes and heroines of our poems we find them delineated 
in such a way that Joseph and Mary might well have been 
their prototypes. We have mentioned above that the 
heroine is almost invariably a young maiden or unmarried 
woman and we have seen how the great interest of the poem 
centres in her passion. We have seen too how she is fre- 
quently represented as unfaithful to her lover and sometimes 
even portrayed as being with child; how she gives an example 
of unparalleled humility which forms a striking contrast 
with the comparative indifference shown by her lover. 
Now all these traits, strange and inexplicable as they are in 
themselves, cease to cause surprise the moment one con- 
siders them as inspired by the apocryphal story of the 
Annunciation. There too the heroine is an unmarried 
maiden and there too Mary rather than Joseph is drawn 
as the central figure, for it is primarily her fate that is the 
great subject of interest. There too we have the charge of 
infidelity levelled in the first place against Mary by Joseph 
but extended also to Joseph by the priests and people when 
they learn that Mary is with child. Eliminate the visitation 
of the angel and both in the Annunciation story and our 
Weaving Songs we have the representation of a young girl 
already with child, with no very clear indication whether the 
girl herself is guilty or whether she has been shamefully 
seduced.'* In both too there is the same extraordinary 
humility and great sense of duty shown by the heroine and 
the same indifference and lack of interest shown by the 
lover. 

'"This is the theme of the young, unmarried girl which M. Jeanroy 
recognized to be at the very source of the Lyric poetry of the Middle Ages: 
"Nous avons dit tout k I'heure (p. 150-1) que la forme pr6f6r6e de la lyrique 
romane a ses debuts etait un monologue de femme; nous pouvons done 
ajouter maintenant, de femme non marine." Les Origines de la Poisie Lyr- 
ique en France au moyen Age, p. 158, cf . ihid, p. 180. Gaston Paris was of the 
same opinion, cf . Mdanges de lilUrature fransaise du moyen dge, p. 559, n. 6. 
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If then Mary is the prototype od whom the heroines of our 
poems have been modelled it is only natural to find them 
depicted as being pregnant (II) or having been unfaithful to 
their lovers (I); and if Mary is the paragon of humility, 
it follows as a matter of course that they will be submissive 
and uncomplaining also, (I and II). If, on the other hand, 
their lovers are the lay counterparts of Joseph, they will 
be represented as under the same stigma that Joseph was 
under in the eyes of the people, when it was discovered 
that Mary was with child. This is the case of Count Henri 
in the poem of the fair Aiglentine (II). If, further, there is a 
certain show of indifference or aloofness on the part of the 
lover (II) it would naturally result from such a prototype, for 
Joseph was not so much the lover of Mary as her appointed 
guardian, and the Apocryphal Gospels, as we have seen, 
represent him as an old man, not only very reluctant to 
become her betrothed, but also loth to take Mary and 
her attendant maidens into his charge.^' But the analogy 
goes even further than this. It will be remembered that 
it seems to be typical of the lovers of our poems that they 
abandon their beloved secretly and in some cases charge 
them with infidelity (vide supra). Now when Joseph 
returns to his house and finds Mary pregnant he casts 
himself down and gives himself up to wild grief. On becom- 
ing calmer he ponders in his mind what he is to do with 
Mary, whether to conceal her guilt or to expose her publicly. 
After due reflection he does not adopt either course, but 
decides to put her away secretly: — ri ovv avrfiv voiricru; 
\adpa avTTiv axoXixrw air' t/xov,^ and his first remark to Mary 
when he sees her is: — ri tovto eiroiijcras koI eTreXd^ou Kvpiov tov 

" When the high priest tells Joseph he has been chosen by God to take 
charge of Mary he pleads his age and the fact that he has children: — koI 
i.vTciTO' 'Iwaijcl) \iyuv tiois txo) Kal Tpttrfivrris e£;u£, avTij Si yeows' piii jtojs 
Teplyt\us ytvu/iai toCs viols' Icrpo^X. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 
p. 18. Cf. Uistoria de navilale Mariae in Thilo, Codex apocryphus Novi 
Testamenti, p. 361. 

" Protevangelium Jacohi, Tischendorf, op. cit., p. 26. 
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6eov (Tov.^^ At this Mary bursts into tears protesting that 
she is innocent and pure and has had no intercourse with 
any man: — 'H 5i ?KXau<r€ xixpCis Xejovcra on Kadapk tlfti eyC) Kal 
avSpa ov yivwcKw.^ Thus if the heroes of our Weaving 
Songs adopt the course of abandoning their sweethearts 
without any apparent reason and then chide them for having 
forgotten them, it is because such action was prescribed 
from the birth of the genre by the story of their prototype 
Joseph. The only sUght difference is that Joseph chides 
Mary, not with having forgotten him, but with having 
forgotten the Lord her God. 

In the light of all these arguments it becomes clearer and 
clearer that our most ancient Weaving Songs have been 
modelled trait for trait on the story of Joseph and Mary 
as told in the Apocryphal Gospels. The denouement of the 
Raynaut poem, the oldest of them all, would seem to add 
yet one more striking resemblance in its allusion to the 
ancient method of self-justification by means of Cojuratores 
or fellow-swearers, and in the subsequent reconciliation of 
the two lovers. The situation described by the poem is 
well known and we have already had occasion to quote it. 
Erembors, who is unjustly suspected by Count Raynaut of 
having been unfaithful to him, seeks to justify herself 
by obtaining a number of witnesses and tells Raynaut 
that thirty ladies and a hundred maidens are prepared to 
swear an oath with her on sacred relics that she is innocent 
and that she has never loved anyone but him: — 

"Sire Raynauz, je m'en escondirai: 
A cent puceles sor sainz vos jurerai, 
A trente dames que avuec moi menrai, 
C'onques nul home fors vostre cors n'amai 
Prennez I'emmende et je vos baiserai" 1,19 ff. 

and when she had said that she began to weep. Raynaut is 
satisfied by the proof and recognizes that Erembors has 

" Tischendorf, op. cit., p. 25. 
»• Ibid., p. 25. 
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cleared her name and the poem ends with the reconciliation 
of the two lovers: — 

"Lors recommencent lor premieres amors." 1,35 

We have in this passage an undoubted allusion*'' to the 
ancient Germanic law which allowed the accused to prove 
his innocence by the testimony on oath of a number of his 
relations and friends {cojuratores)}^ Sometimes, however, 
the judge would order the trial by single combat or the trial 
by water or red-hot iron which was called the udgment of 
God, (le jugement de Dieu). Now, though from the nature 
of the case there can naturally be no allusion to a Germanic 
custom in the Apocryphal Gospels, nevertheless there is in 
them also, just at this point when Joseph and Mary are 
accused, an allusion to another judgment of God — namely 
the trial of jealousy of the old Mosaic law, as it is laid 
down in the Book of Numbers, V, 11 ff. It is not perhaps 
carried out with all the minutiae of the Mosaic law, but 
there can be no doubt that the Apocryphal Gospels here 
describe the same test as that ordained by Moses. When 
it was discovered that Mary was with child the high priest 
sent for Joseph and Mary and blamed them for what they 
had done, but they both protested that they were innocent. 
Unconvinced, the high priest said that he would put them 
to the test and make their guilt manifest: — Kal direv 6 lepfvs 
IIoTico v[j,as TO v8(jip Trjs eXky^tws Kvplov, Kal cjiavepucu to. ajiapri}- 
nara vjxwv kv 64>6a\ixo1s vixuv.^^ And having taken water he 
caused Joseph to drink and sent him to the mountains and 
he returned whole: — Kat \a0cbv 6 lepfvs kiroTiaev rov lu<Tii4>, 
Kal tiriixipiv avTov eisrriv bpuvijV Kal ?jkBtvohJ>Kkr]pos.^'' Likewise 
he made Mary drink and sent her also to the mountains 

" This allusion was first noticed, I think, by Gaston Paris. Cf. Mediaeval 
French Literature, p. 50. 

'* For particulars relating to this law of justification by cojuratores, see V. 
Duruy, Histoire de France, 1, 136. 

" Protevangelium Jacobi, cap. XVI, Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 
p. 29. 

"> Ibid., cap. XVI, p. 29. 
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but she came back whole too: — eir6Ti.aev SI Kal riiv Mapia^u, 
Kai (irefof/ev airriv «ts ttiv opeivriv aal rjXdev iXoKXjjpos.*^ Then 
the high priest was amazed and said: — "As God has not 
made your guilt manifest so do I forbear to judge you." 
Kai elinv & lepew Et/ci/ptos & 6e6s ovk kipavkpoitre ra afiapTrjuara Vfubv, 
ov5i kyoi Kpivui e/xas.^^ And he absolved them and Joseph took 
Mary and departed rejoicing to his own house. 

The great importance of this passage is that it helps to 
explain why the author of the Raynaut poem, in clearing 
Erembors of the charge of infidelity, alludes to the old 
Germanic practice of justification by means of cojuratores. 
It is not just a chance allusion without significance, but is 
there because there was a similar justification scene in the 
poet's model. As he was drawing the inspiration for his 
secular poem from a religious source he could not follow 
his model too closely, and as he had transposed all along 
the religious into the secular, so here too he had to find a 
counterpart that those who heard his poem would under- 
stand and appreciate. It is hardly necessary to add that it 
would be difficult for a "Franc de France" to find in his day 
a more natural parallel to the trial scene of the Apocryphal 
Gospels than the allusion he makes to the Germanic custom, 
doubtless well-known to himself and to his contemporaries, 
of justification by cojuratores. 

It may be well perhaps now, before passing on to an 
examination of the Fountain Songs, to pause to recall the 
chief results obtained in the course of our comparison 
between the Weaving Songs and the story of Joseph and 
Mary as told in the Apocryphal Gospels. Is it chance that 
there seems to be a certain correspondence between them or is 
it design, for in point of fact the resemblance is strong? Both 
poem and legend represent an unmarried woman accused 
by her lover of having had secret intercourse with another 
man and both describe the estrangement which ensues 
between the lovers when the young girl is found to be with 

" Tischendorf, op. cit., p. 29. 
^^ Ibid., y. 50. 
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child; in both the woman weeps and protests her innocence, 
and in both the incident ends with the reconciliation of the 
two lovers. In addition to these concordances of theme 
we have the further similarities of setting and treatment. 
In the Weaving Songs as in the Apocryphal story there is 
the very striking weaving scene, which is one of the dominant 
features of both. In both we find too the same strange 
conception of love and the same characterization of the 
protagonists, the same humility and great sense of duty on the 
part of the heroines and the same indifference or lack of 
interest on the part of the lovers. Against these resemb- 
lances there is, it is true, one great difference. No angel 
appears in the Weaving Songs to influence the action as 
happens all through the sacred story, but the absence of the 
supernatural must be regarded as a necessary condition 
of a secular imitation. It was hardly possible for a poet to 
use a religious theme for secular purposes without eliminating 
the supernatural element, for had he introduced it into his 
work he would not have written a secular poem. It was 
much that he ventured to parallel the scene of the trial of 
jealousy, but herein his choice of the justification by cojura- 
tores was exceedingly felicitous and all that could be desired 
from a secular point of view. 

Lastly the great similarity that exists between the relation 
of hero to heroine in the Weaving Songs and the relation 
of Joseph to Mary in the Apocryphal Gospels, in a word the 
similar conception of love, is not only of great significance 
in itself, but is not without importance also in determining 
the date of our Weaving Songs. The fact that the poems 
mention the Prankish king, "Que Franc de France repairent 
de roi cort" is not in itself sufficient to prove Suchier's 
contention that the Weaving Songs must go back to the 
first half of the ninth century, to the days of Louis le Pieux, 
if not of Charlemagne.^' Nor is the fact that the Weaving 

•• Suchier und Birch-Hirschfeld, Geschichte der franzosischen Literatur, 
p. 9. 
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Songs contain an allusion to the trial system of cojuratores 
enough by itself to prove that Gaston Paris was right in 
assigning them to the eleventh century, to the time of the 
first Capetian kings.'* As a criterion of date, the con- 
ception of love we find in the Weaving Songs is perhaps 
of even greater importance than either the allusion to 
the cojuratores or the mention of the Frankish court. This 
conception is certainly very old and at least contempo- 
raneous with the first beginnings of Troubadour poetry, 
more probably older still. If we place the birth of the 
Weaving Songs in the first years of the twelfth century 
or in the last decades of the eleventh, it becomes clear why 
their vogue was so short-lived, for as soon as the elaborate 
art of the Troubadours, based as it was on conceptions of 
love so diametrically opposed to those of our Songs, had 
definitely established itself, this more natural growth 
was stifled and compelled to give place. It is quite conceiv- 
able, though, that some of the oldest poems of all have not 
come down to us and that we only have, as it were, the 
aftermath of the original output. What lends some colour 
to this view is the fact that there are a certain number of 
poems extant which blend the theme of the unhappily- 
married girl (Chansons de mal-mariSe) with the Weaving 
Song,'* and this theme is closely bound up with the other 
themes of the Troubadours. It is not quite impossible 
that this transformation was forced upon the genre to enable 
it to live at all. If that be so, we should have to place the 
birth of the genre some decades earlier. Whatever may be 
the exact date of the Weaving Songs, however, the end or 
middle of the eleventh century is approximately the epoch 
we should naturally assign them to from our own special 
point of view, for was it not in the eleventh century that 
the Apocrypha] Gospels attained the apogee of their popular- 
ity, were most widely diffused, and their contents most gen- 
erally known? 

" Esquisse de la UtUrature franqaise. 
" For instances see note 8. 
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Everything taken into consideration, therefore, it would 
seem to be reasonably certain that our Weaving Songs, 
strange as it may seem, were inspired by the apocryphal 
story of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, just as the 
Aalis Songs, as we showed in a previous study^ were inspired 
by the visitation of Saint Anna as recorded in the same 
Gospels. 

Now if the legend that the Annunciation took place in the 
temple while Mary was sitting weaving gave rise to our 
Weaving Songs, the other tradition that it took place at the 
fountain, whither Mary had gone to draw water, would 
seem to have evoked the Fountain Songs.*' These Fountain 
Songs are perhaps not as old as the Weaving Songs though 
they are probably considerably older than the extant 
examples would lead one to suppose. Though no complete 
Fountain song is extant in old French or old Provenjal, 
there are indications at least that the genre probably existed 
at an early date, for we have fragments of poems which 
allude to the visit of a young girl to a fountain, but do not 
always make it clear what befell her there, beyond the fact 
that something untoward happened because she tarried there 
too long. The little poem about Mauberjon is an instance 
oi such a fragment: — 

"Mauberjon s'est main levee, 

Dioree buer i ving; 

A la fontaine est alee: 

Or en ai dol. 

Diex, Diex! or demeure Mauberjons a I'eve trop."" 

" The Origin of the Aalis Songs, in Neophilologus, V, 289. 

" As I have already stated (note 1) I call in this study by the name of 
Fountain Songs the poems which describe the visit of a young girl to a 
fountain and the meeting with her lover there. They show sufficiently 
marlced characteristics to be treated together as a distinct class. Cf. 
Jeanroy, Les Origines, pp. 199-202. 

" Bartsch, Romanzen und Pastourellen, II, 118. M. Jeanroy, who men- 
tions a number of these fragments (op. cit. p. 199), is also of opinion that 
this theme existed at an early date. 
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Other little fragments represent a girl as washing clothes at 
the fountain: 

"Dras i gaoit Perronele"*' 

but in the original theme as in the later versions the girl 
must almost certainly have gone there to draw water.'" 
If it is permissible to judge from the Mauberjon fragment, 
the original form of the theme must have been very similar 
to what it was later, in the sixteenth century, the date of the 
earliest complete example. According to the latter a young 
girl goes with her pitcher to a fountain to draw water. 
On the way or while she is at the fountain she meets with 
her lover and lingering there with him too long she returns 
home pregnant. The following poem which is somewhat 
crude and materialistic and without an effort to glose 
over a rather indelicate situation is probably the most 
complete example there is of the theme as it existed at the 
end of the sixteenth century: 

Par un matin la belle s'est lev6e, 

A prins son seau, du lin du 16, du long de I'eau 

A prins son seau, 4 I'eau s'en est allte. 

L4 son amy si luy a rencontr6e; 

Deux ou trois fois sur I'herbe I'a jettfie 

Pucelle estoit, grosse I'a relev6e. 

— 'HSlas! mon Dieul Que dira ma mfere?' 

• — 'Vous lui direz: La fontaine est troubl6e, 

Le rossignol a sa queue mouilMe.' 

— 'Maudit soit-il qui m'a tant abusfie, 

N'eust est6 luy je fusse marine!'"' 

•» Bartsch, op. cit., II, 117; cf. Dras i gueoit Elaine, ibid., II, 59, 45. 

"> In our opinion the famous poem of the two sisters, Gaiete and Oriour 
(V), is at least indirectly allied to this theme. If, as I have suggested 
above, (n. 8) this poem goes back to the scene described in Genesis XXIV, 
it is at the same time connected slightly with the fountain songs, for I 
have also shown (n. 24) that this scene in Genesis was borrowed by the 
author of the Protevangelium and became the origin of the tradition that 
the Annunciation took place while Mary was drawing water at the fountain. 
It is this tradition, as I hope to prove, which lies behind the theme of the 
girl at the fountain. 

" E. Holland, Recueil de chansons popidaires, II, 129. The poem is 
taken from Chansons nouvelles ou Airs de Jean Planson et autres musiciens; 
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Here the extraordinary excuse the girl makes to her mother, 
that the fountain was sulhed because the nightingale had 
dipped its tail in it is the most remarkable feature of the 
poem. It would seem to be of the nature of the innuendoes 
or figures of speech, which, like those about the rose to be 
found in the Cramignons liegeois, or those about the foun- 
tain, '* were such a frequent literary device in the later 
Middle Ages to denote a girl's fall. This metaphor of the 
nightingale must have been widely popular, for it occurs also 
in several other poems: 

— "Ah! que va dire ma belle mSre 
D'avoir si longtemps tardfi!" 
— "Tu lui diras, ma belle brune, 
Que la fontaine 6tait troublee 
Et que le rossignol sauvage 
fitait dedans pour s'y baigner."" 

However, it is not always the nightingale that troubles the 
fountain, in another poem it is the village ducks, but this 
is obviously a very recent variation, and there is little that 
is poetical about it.'* These curious excuses recall to mind 
some other songs in which a woman surprised by her husband 
with her lover makes a whole series of excuses in order to 
exculpate herself from his accusation. Gaston Paris alludes 
to these songs under the title of Chansons de Marion,''^ 
and examples of them are to be found in Catalonia and Italy 
as well as France. Closely allied with the Chansons de 
Marion is the song of the shepherdess. La Chanson de la 

following upon Recueil des chansons amoureuses de divers poeles franqois 
non encores imprimies. Paris, N. et P. Bonfons, in 12, 1597. The same 
poem, though in such a corrupt form that the sense is not clear, has also been 
published by Damase Arbaud, Chants populaires de la Provence, 11, 111. 
Both forms are quoted by Jeanroy, Les Origines, p. 200 f. 

" Cf. Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 216, n. 1, and p. 214, n. 1. 

" E. Rolland, op. cit., I, 235. 

'* Ibid., II, 130, — "Oh! que me dira ma m6re D'y avoir tant demeurfi?" 
— "Va, tu lui diras, la fiUe, Que I'eau y 6tait troubl6e; Que les canards 
du village Y ont 6t6 barbotter." 

" Milanges de littiraturefran^aise du moyen dge, p. 579. 
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Berghre, a dialogue between a shepherd and a shepherdess, 
the chief difference being that the title is different. One of 
these, from the district of Retonfey,'* has incorporated the 
theme of our Fountain songs, though the nightingale in the 
girl's excuses has been changed to "the horses of the queen." 
The shepherd asks the shepherdess where she has been all 
day as he did not find her at home and the latter replies: 

"Hfilas! mon bel ami 

J'ai z'6t6 k la fontaine 

Chercher de I'eau pour la s'maine, 

Mon Dieu 
Chercher de I'eau pour la s'maine. 



Le Berger: 



Ventre bleul Marion 
Te fallait-il un' joum6e 
Pour aller a la fontaine? 

Morbleu 
Pour aller a la fontaine. 



La Bergere: 



Hdlas! mon bel ami 

Les ch'vaux d'la reine y avaient passfi 

L'eau y 6tait troubMe, 

Mon Dieu 
L'eau y 6tait trouble."" 

But whether the excuse is the nightingale, the ducks, or the 
horses of the queen, the object of it is always the same — 
to hide the meeting between the girl and her lover — as is made 
absolutely clear by a Gascon poem. In this poem it is not 

" This poem might most appropriately have been called, Chanson de 
Marion. 

"De Puymaigne, Chants poptUaires recueillis dans le pays messin, I, 
265. It may not be advisable to draw any inference from the presence of 
the fountain theme in the shepherdess song as to the origin of the latter, 
but the impression received is that both it and the Chansons de Marion may 
like the Fountain songs have possibly originated somehow out of the An- 
nunciation. 
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one but several girls who go to the fountain but their mothers 
see through their ruse at once: 

"Ah! jeunes filles! jeunes filles! 
Ce canard sauvage, . . . 
C'est bien, nous le savons, 
Quelque jeune compagnon."" 

This same theme of the visit of a young girl to a fountain 
is also to be found in other literatures, in Italian for in- 
stance,'' and especially in Portuguese literature where it 
presents some pretty variations of the French versions. 
There also the meeting-place of the lovers is the fountain — 
the fountain where the stags of the mountains come down 
to drink: 

"La font'u os cervos vam bever"*" 

Thus in these Portuguese poems the girl's excuse to her 
mother for having lingered so long at the fountain is that 
the mountain stags have muddied the water: 

— "Digades, filha, mha filha loufana, 
Porque tardastes na fria fontana? 

Os amores ey!" 
— "Tardei, mha madre, na fontana fria, 
Cervos do monte a augua volviam; 
Os amores eyi"" 

But the mother is by no means taken in by the answer, for 
she knows the girl has been with her lover: 

— "Mentis, mha filha, mentis por amigo, 
Nunca vi cervo que volvesse rio."'' 

If the French poems are more explicit with regard to the 
results of the meeting of the lovers at the fountain, the 

" Cenac-Moncaut, Literature populaire de la Gascogne, p. 325, quoted 
by Jeanroy, Les Origines, p. 202. 

" The Italian versions diverge considerably from the original theme. 
For references and further details, cf. Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 202, n. 2. 

'" Th. Braga, Cancioneiro portuguez da Vaticana, no. 790, and 789. Cf. 
"Hirey,mha madre, a la fonte Hu van os cervos do monte," no. 795. 

" Ibid., no. 797. Instanced by Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 162. 

^IhU. 
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Portuguese poems despite their greater reticence obviously 
imply the same issue. The essential trait of the theme in 
both is that the girl becomes pregnant as a result of her 
visit to the fountain. This was probably the original 
theme, the excuses about the nightingale or the stag stirring 
up the water being probably added later. The Provencal 
folk-song about the beautiful Margoutoun would seem to 
bear this out. Though this poem shows many variations 
from the Fountain songs proper it has preserved traits 
which obviously belong to them, as for instance the one 
about the water being sullied, which, generally used as the 
girl's excuse, here serves no purpose at all. The poem 
begins just like the Fountain song quoted above: 

"La belo Margoutoun 

Bouen matin s'es levado, . . . 

A pres soun broc d'argent 

A I'aigo n'es anado."'' 

While Margoutoun is at the fountain it is not her lover who 
meets her, as is generally the case in these poems, but three 
armed knights come up and cast eyes at her.^ Margou- 
toun's husband, who is in hiding near, overhears what they 
say and although she apparently has not been unfaithful 
to him in any way he beats his wife so unmercifully that 
she is ill for more than six months: 

Que Goutoun n'a restat 

Mai de siei mes chagrino." 

These last lines, seemingly incoherent in their context, 
contain in reality an unmistakable allusion to the real 
issue of the meeting at the fountain. 

There seems, then, to be little doubt as to the nature of 
these Fountain songs. Whatever divergences time and local 
variations may have introduced, the fundamental theme 
they all illustrate is how a young girl sets out with her 

" Arbaud, Chants populaires de la Provence, II, 108. 
" The three knights appear also in another poem mentioned by Jeanroy, 
Les Origines, p. 202, n. 2. 

" Arbaud, Chants populaires de la Provence, II, 110. 
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pitcher to fetch water from the fountain, meets her lover 
there, and is left by him with child. If the theme were 
only this, the resemblance between the Fountain songs and 
the apocryphal story of the Annunciation, the origin sug- 
gested above, would be most striking indeed. Mary also 
went with her pitcher to draw water at the fountain and it 
was there, as we have seen, that she was found by the angel 
who announced to her the divine will and left her with child. 
The only change is that the identity of the persons has 
been obscured; but for the fact, that a girl and her lover 
have been substituted for Mary and the angel, the con- 
cordance is complete. The theme, however, is not thus 
restricted and although the Apocryphal Gospels make no 
mention of any excuse being made by Mary when she is 
found to be with child we have by the end of the sixteenth 
century the girl in the Fountain songs making the excuse that 
the nightingale was to blame for the state in which she 
found herself. The problem resolves itself therefore into 
this question: is this trait just a poet's wild fancy which 
pleased and attained vogue for a time, or is it possible it 
too has some connection with the Virgin and the circumstan- 
ces of the Annunciation? 

As far as we are aware no rational interpretation of this 
extraordinary trait has ever been suggested,'* though, if 
such a solution exists, it must obviously be sought for in 
the bird-lore of the Middle Ages. There seems no doubt 
that certain symbolical significations were attached to 
certain birds and the nightingale especially had many 
attributes. It was associated with many mystic rites and 
played a most extensive r61e in the literature of the Middle 
Ages. Not only was it by tradition for centuries the herald 
of the spring, as we learn amongst others from writers so far 

" The usual signification attached to this trait is, I suppose, that it is 
nothing more than a pitiable excuse on t he part of the girl or her lover. 
Cf. Jeanroy, op. cit. p. 202. 
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apart as Venantius Fortunatus,^'' Fulbert, bishop of Char- 
tres,** and La Fontaine/' but also, as Gaston Paris remarked, 
it was, as it were, the high-priest of love.'° As such it had 
a regular office to fill and definite duties to discharge;'' 
it exhorted all to love,'' reproved those who were refractory,'' 
and even promised paradise to those who were faultless in 
love.'^ It was essentially, and still is to a certain extent 

" "Ad cantus revocatur aves, quae carmine clause Pigrior hybemo frigore 
muta f uit. Hinc philomela suis attemperat organa cannis Fitque repercusso 
dulcior aura melo." Wackemagel, Kirchenlkd, p. 65. For other illu- 
sions to or songs about the nightingale in Latin, cf. DUmmler, Poetae 
lalini aevi CaroUni I, 273 f., II, 147, III, 126 £f.; Riese, Anthologia latina 
no. 658; Du M6ril, Poisies inidites du moyen dge, p. 210, and further refer- 
ences given by Paul Meyer in his first edition of Flamenca, p. 318, n. 1. 

" ". . . Flagrat odor cum suavis florida per gramina Hilarescit philo- 
mela dulcis sonus conscia, Et extendens modulando gutturis spiramina, 
Reddit veris et aestivi temporis praeconia," Migne, Patrol, t. 141, col. 348. 
Cf. also, "Philomela praevia temporis amoeni" quoted by Pascal, Poesia 
latina medievale, p. 134. 

s» "Le h^raut du printemps" Fables, Bk. IX, 17, 5. 

•" Referring to songs about spring this is what Gaston Paris says, "Elles 
ne mettent d'ordinaire en scjne, dans un cadre de verdure et de fleurs, que 
des oiseaux, et notamment le rossignol qui avait pris, sans doute encore i 
I'occasion des fetes de mai, une sorte de signification symbolique et mys- 
tique" and in a note on that he adds, "Les autres oiseaux aussi, mais i un 
moindre degr^, etaient regard^s non seulement comme les chantres, mais en 
quelque sorte comme les prStres de I'amour." Mdanges de lit. fr. du moyen 
dge, p. 554. 

" "Rossignolet, bien faites vostre ofiSce Les fins amans bien aprenez a 
vivre," publ. by Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 487, 1. 10. 

'* Bartsch, Romanzen und Pastourellen, I, 71, 28, "Li rousegnols nos dit en 
son latin: Amant, am6s, joie ares a tous dis" or again, ibid., 1. 60, "Li rouseg- 
nols un sonet li a dit: Pucele, ames, joie ares et delit." 

" So fol sapte de Pascha clusa. El terns que. 1 rossinols accusa Tot[z] eels 
que d'amor non an cura, Flamenca, 1. 2024. Cf. also "Vos ne sav^s que 
li loursegnols dit: II dist c'amours par faus amans perist," Bartsch, op. cit., 
I, 71, 2; "Vos av6s bien le rousegnol oi Se bien n' amfis, amors avfis trai," 
ibid., 1. 16; and Die altfranz'osischen Motette der Bamberger Handschrift, 
ed. Stimming, 16 a, 4. 

** Bartsch, op. cit., I, 71, 44, "Buer fu cil nes ki est loiaus amis Li rouse- 
gnols Ten pramet paradis." Cf. "Rossignolet, Jhesu de piteus estre, Assi6 
nous tous delez toy a ta destre En ce biau paradis Qui est parez touz dis. 
La est joie et deliz, Diex, tant i fait bon estre, Li dous Jhesus siet du pere 
a la destre," ed. Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 488, str. VI. 
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to-day, the bird of love and not infrequently acted as the 
messenger of love." Many of these attributes were doubtless 
handed down by ancient tradition from antiquity. Thus the 
r61e of the nightingale as the harbinger of spring is very old 
indeed. Sophocles calls the bird the messenger of Zeus,^ 
presumably because it announces the spring." Its duty 
as the messenger of 'ove must be old too, for it probably 
dates from the time when, long before the Middle Ages, the 
nightingale became sacred to Venus, the goddess of love,'' 
and was first invested, as it were, with its priesthood in 
matters of 'ove. 

But the fact that the nightingale was a bird of such 
importance and preeminently the messenger of love would 
not warrant the assumption, either that it was the messenger 
on the occasion of the Annunciation — according to the 
Apocryphal Gospels it obviously was not, for the angel 
appeared to Mary in person — , or that it was in any way 
influential in bringing about Mary's conception. The 
earliest accounts of course show that this was not so, but 
with the lapse of time beliefs and traditions about Mary's 
conception changed and changed again. All through the 
Middle Ages the keenest speculation was rife as to the 

"^ It is hardly necessary to remark that there are frequent allusions in 
the literature of the Middle Ages to birds being despatched by lovers with 
messages of love (cf. Jeanroy, op. cit., p. 133, n. 1). In the well-known poem 
of Peire d' Alvemhe it is the nightingale that is the messenger: "Rossinhol, 
el seu repaire Iras ma domna vezer, E diguas li.l meu afaire Et ill digua.t 
del seu ver," Appel, Chrestomathk, p. 97. Cf. "Chanconnete, va t'en 
tost Au roussignol an eel bois, Di qu'il m'en voist saluer La douce blonde 
au vis cler Et que je I'aim sanz fausser, Mais certes ne I'os nommer." Die 
altfranzSsischen Motette der Bamberger Hds., ed. Stimming, no. 2 a, also 
Jeanroy, op. cit. p. 467-8, Bartsch, Deutsche Liederdichter, XCVIII, 159. 
Savj-Lopez, Trovatori e poeti, p. 158 ff. 

•* Aids 477eXos, Electra, ed. Jebb, 1. 149. Cf. Gruppe, Griechische Myth- 
ologie, II, 1353, n. 1. 

" This is the usually accepted meaning of the expression: cf. Jebb's note 
to 1.149. 

•' Kaibel, Epigrammata graeca ex lapidibus cordecta, no. 628. Cf . 
Gruppe, op. cit. II, 1353, n. 1. 
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actual process by which Mary conceived and many and 
various were the explanations given. One belief was that 
she conceived by the hearing of her ears when the angel's 
message was delivered to her.'' Another was embodied in 
the famous metaphor of Gautier de Coinci that the Holy 
Spirit passed into her while leaving her pure and uadefiled 
just as the sun's ray without causing any flaw passes through 
a glass window."" The orthodox belief, in the later Middle 
Ages at least, and perhaps the one most widely spread was 
that the Holy Spirit, the operative power in Mary's concep- 
tion, descended upon Mary in the shape of a dove and dwelt 
within her and this tradition has been amply illustrated 
by early paintings and manuscripts. Now it is my opinion 
that in the course of time the dove's r61e was actually 
extended to the nightingale and that by the twelfth or 
thirteenth century this tradition had established itself, 
for there is a religious poem of the thirteenth century in 
honour of the Virgin Mary which devotes a whole stanza 
to elucidating the problem of Mary's conception and in it 
the nightingale is unmistakably identified with the Holy 

•" This belief is mentioned in the Sahidic Fragments of the Ufe of the 
Virgin, "And the angel departed from her. She conceived moreover by the 
hearing of the ears, and spent three other months in the house of Joseph, 
being pregnant with the Son of the living God," Texts and Studies ed. 
Armitage Robinson, IV, 19. Cf. O. Gruppe, Griechische Mythologie und 
Religionsgeschichte, II, 1615. Bishop Apa Epiphanius in his discourse 
on the Holy Virgin, Mary Theotokos, speaiis of a cloud of light that is to 
cause her to conceive. He represents Gabriel as saying to Mary: "Open 
thy mouth and receive into thee the cloud of light and thou shalt conceive 
and bear a Son." Miscellaneous Coptic Texts ed. Wallis Budge, 1915, p. 712. 
This is doubtless based on the lux de caelo of the account of Pseudo-Matthew 
already quoted, note 23. 

""' The same metaphor occurs in Peire de Corbiac's famous hymn to the 
Virgin: "Domna, verge pura e fina, Ans que fos I'enfantamens, Et apres 
tot eissamens, Receup en vos cam humana Jesu Crist, nostre salvaire. Si 
com ses trencamen faire Intra.l bels rais, quan solelha. Per la fenestra vei- 
rina," quoted by Chaytor, Tlie Troubadours, p. 93. It is also to be found in 
Rustebeuf , La chanson de Nostre Dame, ed. Kressner, p. 200. 
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Spirit. This most precious testimony to bygone beliefs 
runs as follows: — 

Mout a en li tres glorious aumaire 
Qui toute fu plainne dou Saint Espir, 
Pour herbergier son saint cors la fist faire 
Diex, qui en li voloit on devenir, 
En li s'asist sanz violer la cage 
Li rossignos qui touz maus assouvaige; 
Entiere au naistre et virge au concevoir 
Enlumina le monde de son hoir."" 

Thus, Strange as it may appear, the nightingale by the 
thirteenth century was deemed in popular belief to have been 
the symbol of the Holy Ghost and consequently the operative 
power in Mary's conception i*"^ but if this is fact, there is no 
longer anything incongruous in the traits about the nightin- 
gale that we have encountered in the Fountain songs and 
which seemed at first so baffling. They are simply allusions 
to the popular tradition, current during the later Middle 
Ages, that Mary conceived by the power of the Holy Spirit 
dwelling in her, not in the form of a dove, but in that of a 
nightingale. 

If this be so the conclusion is obvious. We have seen 
already how all the other traits of the Fountain songs 
concord exactly with the Apocrjqihal account of the Annun- 
ciation and now we find that the only outstanding feature — 
the girl's excuse about the nightingale — despite the fact that 
it has no connection with the Apocryphal Gospels, refers 
alsc to an old tradition about the Annunciation. This would 
seem to prove that our Fountain songs are nothing more or 
less than mundane poems embodying under their seculat 
dress legends and traditions about the Annunciation and 
Conception of the Virgin Mary. Once again the supernatu- 

"" Recueil de chansons pieuses du treizUme sUcle, ed. Edw. Jarnstrom, 
p. 38, no. IX, str. 3. 

"•* If I am not mistaken the nightingale is even identified with Jesus 
himself in the line: "Rossignolet, Jhesu de piteus estre" Quoted above, note 
94. 
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ral or divine has been transmuted to human values. Thus 
does secular lyric evolve out of sacred story .1°' 

If the results that we have arrived at in the course of this 
study are not merely illusory, a very lurid light is thrown on 
the literary history of the Middle Ages. One of the great 
poetic forces through all those centuries, and one which has 
so long escaped notice, was the Annunciation of the Virgin 
Mary. The simple Gospel story of the appearance of the 
angel to Mary so filled men's mind with wonder that the 
thought of centuries was spent inquiring into the outward 
circumstances and probing the hidden processes of what 
was held to be a profound mystery. Then later, when the 
Apocryphal Gospels, which were partly evoked by the 
spirit of speculative inquiry abroad, and especially when 
the Protevangelium of James^°^ became known in the West, 
the effect was prodigious. There at last were the details 
of what actually took place at the Annunciation and the 
enthusiasm for these legends — this pseudo-history — knew no 
bounds. The Church, however, despite the fact that not a 
few of its members were carried away by the fascination 
and seductive nature of these stories, recognized their 
historical value at once and pronounced them uncanonical. 
But banned, as they were, as apocryphal and unorthodox, 
nothing could stop their vogue and passages from them 

"" It will have been noticed that in this attempt to explain the Fountain 
songs I have not further investigated the fragments which represent girls 
washing clothes at the fountain, such as the "Dras i gaoit Perronele" quoted 
above. But here also the Virgin would appear to have been the prototype, 
for there was a tradition that she used to go to the fountain close by her 
house to wash coats, cf. C. Rohault de Fleury, La Sainte Vierge, I, 67. 

"" Tischendorf is of the opinion that at an early date a Latin transla- 
tion appeared: "Denique in recentiora tempora ac fere Caroli Magni 
evangelium latinum de nativitate Mariae et infantia Salvatoris incidit, non 
modo evangelio Jacobi nixum, fortasse dudum ante in latinum libere trans- 
late, sed etiam arabicis ut videtur fabulis usum." De evangeliorum apo- 
cryphorum origine el usu, p. 79. Though it originated in the East it was 
known very early in the West, cf. R. Reinsch, Die Pseudo-Evangelien von 
Jesu und Maria's Kindheit in der romanischen und germanischen Literatur, 
p. Iff. 
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were even read aloud in the churches/"' or laid under con- 
tribution by the preachers of the day.*"" Now, given the 
immense enthusiasm that prevailed for all stories about the 
Virgin, it is not to be wondered at that, during those early 
centuries in which the adoration of the Virgin was steadily 
growing and playing an ever increasing part in the lives of 
men, legends about her were singled out for poetic treatment 
and made the subject of lyric song. When this enthusiasm 
for the Virgin finally blossomed forth into Mariolatry and 
assumed the proportions of a definite cult it was still more 
natural that the glories of Mary should be sung in verse, 
both religious and profane, and this was actually the case. 
We know already of the quantity of homilies and sermons, 
religious poems and verses of all kinds composed in her 
honour,"" but what has not been so fully realized is that 
there was almost as large a bulk of mundane poems about 
her, though by reason of their secular garb and rapid develop- 
ment the latter very soon lost all trace of their religious 
origin. These mundane poems are, as we have seen, our 
Weaving Songs and Fountain Songs and the incident in 
Mary's life that evoked this great poetic outburst was the 
story of the Annunciation and Virgin conception. 

It is curious to note how the poetic production is almost 
the exact reflex of the development of the traditions about 
the Annunciation, the most important versions of the latter 
being embodied in verse in turn. First the two most 
ancient traditions — the appearance of the angel to Mary 
while she is sitting in the temple weaving, which evoked 
the Weaving Songs, and the appearance of the angel at the 
fountain whither Mary had gone with her pitcher to draw 
water, which is the origin of the theme of the Fountain 
songs. Then in the thirteenth century or earlier, when 

'<» Cf. Reinsch, op. cit., p. 75, n. 1. 

i<* Cf. Bourgain, La chaire frattQaise au douzUme siicle, p. 353. 

"' Cf. Bourgain, op. cit. pp. 89, 119, 349, and Lecoy de la Marche, La 
chaire Jranqaise au treiziime siecle, p. 373. For innumerable hymns to 
the Virgin, see Dreves, Analecta hymnica. 
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the dove's r61e in connection with the Annunciation was 
extended to the nightingale, that tradition too found expres- 
sion in secular verse, the earliest specimens of which that 
have come down to us being the Fountain songs of the 
sixteenth century. Thus that wonderful story of the 
Annunciation and Virgin conception as it is told in the 
Apocryphal Gospels evoked poetic treatment from every 
aspect, and that not merely once but continuously, so 
intense was the veneration and enthusiasm for these legends 
about the Virgin and so great their inherent beauty. The 
most ancient spring of lyric poetry in the Middle Ages is 
thus religious belief and religious fervour. 

Charles Bertram Lewis 



